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Popuiar Tales. 





MATCHES IN TEENS. 

‘To marry !— Why, every man plays the fool once in his 
e—but to urarry is playing the fool all one’s life ae a Con- 
greve. 

‘There is something so satisfactory in knowing at 
once the limit of your fortunes—in making yourself 
secure in the first instance of that happiness to which 
all your exertions are directed,—which is in fact the 
end and aim of your worldly existence, and of all 
your worldly toils—-the enjoyment of domestic peace 
aud love ;—in quenching that resiless, burning anxie- 
ty, which is ever busy within the bosom of the young 
and the aspiring. Marrying early, in fact, is taking 
time by the forelock, and leading your future destinies 
after you, instead of suffering yourself to be led and 


tossed about by them,—it is tearing away the black |, 


yeil from the brow of futurity, and perusing all her 
lineaments in her own despite. It is,’ he continued 
with an oratorical attitude, ‘ building your fate upon a 
rock—’ 

‘Ah!’ Texclaimed, ‘stop there—that rock is so 
commonplace.” 


Harry laughed and went on with his argument.— || 


‘Besides there is the gratification of making your- 
elf considered in society—which no single man is. 
Asingle man is a kind of protected or licensed vaga- 
bond—rambling to’and fro without stamp or mark, as 
Whitwould might say, like a sheep that had been 
overlooked at tarring time. His home is a desert to 
him,—and the love of social converse, which is so 
natural, and so amiable, at the same time keeps him 
eternally in a state of fidgetty restlessness, which pre- 
cludes all possibility of serious and persevering la- 
bor. Ouly think of the horrors of a house without 
aqueen. Yawning servants, negligent housekeepers, 
extorting tradespeople, these and a thousand other 
amnoyances, for which you have no relief, because 
you cannot stoop to meddle or make into such 
transactions—are the agitations which perpetually in- 
fest the domestic commonwealth of a bachelor. But 
tum your eyes into the house of ‘ Benedick, the mar- 
tied man.” He wears his rue with a difference, in- 
deed! There is a sense of life, bustle, mirth, and 
happiness, in the very air of the dwelling. To be 
greeted with smiles at your going forth and coming 
into know that there is at least one who serves you 
without a self interest—to hear the joyous, feminine 
laugh, delicate and temperate in the very whirlwind 
of its ecstacy, ring through the mansion from hour to 
hour—to hear the little foot pattering about you as 
jousit at your philosophical studies—to have a friend 
with whom you can converse freely and without fear 
of present offence or future disadvantage—and whose 
Ptesence is not without its influence and its charm, 
even when the call of a worldly ambition summons 
you to— 





pursue 
Your tasks, in social silence too,’ 


with just sense enough to understand all you can say 
‘oher—and nothing so wise as to mortify you at any 
time by setting you right. ‘Then, instead of the nat- 


ly primness of your bachelor’s apartment, you have | 


Jour eyes feasted by that elegant confusion of the 
little sanctuary—the charm of which cannot, unseen, 


| 


i 
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| be apprehended, and is only known to those who are 


| privileged to enter, by the passport of Hymen. A bit 
|of bobbin here—a thread paper there—here a hat 
feather—there a scrap of silk. Besides,’ 
, his chair closer to mine and looking very teader) 
| when you love her, you know 
and sighed, and [ groaned strenuously. 





He paused 


And is this all that you have to say in defence of 
an elopement with a girl of sixteen. [*A beautiful 
girl,’ he passionately interrupted] well! a beautiful 
girl—so young, that it is perfectly impossible for you 
to form any judgment on her inclinations or her 
temper—at a time when her character is undecided— 


unform2d—when that which is mere caprice, fre- 
quently assu:nes the hue of passion, and wears all its 
fervor and intensity. Or if it should continue un- 


bated—as I must confess [observing him turn himself 


with an air before a pier glass,] I see no reason why 


She will be 
unreasonable in her exertions on your confidence, and 
you will be compelled to take refuge in fits of sullen- 
| hess—perhaps rudeness ;—and then what becomes of 
that blissful state, where like you, every body expects, 


et, as might have been her inconstancy. 


| 


which the most perfect union of taste and feeling— 











| the utmost kindliness of manver, and a politeness as | 

| 
| habitual as motion itself, arc absolute requisites ?— | 
Have you no farther arguments to offer in favor of 


| this measure of yours ?—’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said he, very dryly, 
more.’ 

‘What may that be ?” 

‘That [ wax marry her.’ 

‘Oh! ’ said I. 

And without exchanging another word, I put on my 
great coat, and we sallied forth together to the ren. 
dezvous of the lovers. The fair fugitive was true to 








her appointment, and at the first sound of the expect- | 
ted footfall, gliding from her concealment into the 


happy scoundrel’s arms. The action which followed 


lady’s shoulder in such a manner as_ to envelope the 
countenances of both. What the action ought to 
have been perhaps you, madam, or you, mademoiselle, 
may inform me? I only know that when the modest 
zephyr passed, and the veil fell back again, the fair 
cheek that it revealed glowed with 


——————————————— 


“A prudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t, 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn.” 


conist.’ 


say of the love that now leads you to him, that 


“It’s beacon light is quenched in smoke.’ *’ 











the fellow on the dicky participated. Even the post. 


[drawing 


it should not—you will find the unsophistication of 
the young lady as quickly tending to domestic disqui- 


and so very—very few find happiness !—to secure || 


‘I have one | 


I could not see (though it was a bright moonlight,) | 
for a breeze lifted the large veil which hung over the | 


Harry gave me his hand (heartily) as he stood on 
the carriage step, and the bride wafted me a farewell 
with the prettiest action of her fan from the window | 
and murmured—‘ Give me a good wish for the tobac- | 


‘Yes,’ said I: ‘may you never have occasion to 


— 


_ 
25. 


NUMBER 


ilion who stood near, set up a crowing laugh—and 
the very horses by their snorting and neighin x seemed 
to be sensible of the utter and deplorable failure. 

And away they went—and they, were hotly pursued 
and overtaken, just in time to be too late--whieh le ft 
no other course but that of 
where there is no choice to be made, every body knows 
there is but one part to be taken, 


reconciliation ;-—--and 


That occurrence is now three years since, and it 
was only the other day that I again met the pair of 
turtles. Dropping in rather late at a card party, | 
beheld them sitting vis-a-vis at one of the tables, 
playing together against an old lady and gentleman, 
before whom Mrs. L 





thought perhaps, it was not 
necessary to appear very fashionable towards dear 
Harry. With the requisite ceremonious unceremo- 
nious so popular at present, 1 took a chair behind 
him, and annoyed him every moment by remarks 
upon his wife ; of course all highly flattering to both. 

* My love, you have played that card wrong—very 
wrong.’ 

‘Did I, my dear” replied Mrs. L. smiling lan- 
guidly, and looking in his face more as if she was 
admiring the elegant turn of his forehead, and the 
| spirited expression of his dark eye, than as if she 
minded what he was saying—* ’tis indeed—very.’ 

‘*°Tis what ?” 


‘Oh! were you not speaking of something? [ 
beg pardon, love—I thought you spoke.’ 
\| ‘And so I did, my dear. 


I told you that card was 
| played alinost abominably.” 


| ‘I dare say, love ;—[still gazing in his eyes and 
| smiling|—-I know I’m very stupid,’—-[playing a 
card. ] 


‘Well, you have taken a curious way to mend 
_matiers—that last play was a thousand degrees worse 
| than the other.’ 

‘J dare say, my love,’—[looking in his face, and 
| continuing to drawl and simper in the manner which 


we might imagine of Shakspeare’s little shepherd- 
ess— 


* Sweet youth chide on—I had rather hear thee chide 
ae 
Than others woo—” 


‘ But tell me, love, when I play wrong,’ [playing 
again without taking her eyes from his, even to look 
| at her card.] 
|| ‘I had much better leave you to yourself,’ said L. 
] ‘You will be compelled to take refuge in fits of 
| sullenness,’ muttered J, quoting from my former 
| prophecy. * 
| ‘My dear,’—[pronounced just in the same way as 
a might have said, * you fool,’j--pray open your 
|| eyes.” 

* Perhaps in rudeness,’ I continued. 

‘ There again!’ cried poor L , who seemed 
in danger of being ruined by the admiration of his 
| wife, ‘It is not possible for a card to be played 
|| worse than that. Your head, my dear, must be as 
| confused as your boudoir.’ 
‘A bit of bobbin here--a hat feather there, 1 





[For although naturally grave, and silently given, I || continued, growling maliciously, 
often catch myself endeavoring to sport a bad pun, | 
when I have got the ear of a fair damsel.] The only 
effect which the witticism produced in the present in- || however, he burst into a fit of laughter 


‘ Sir ? cried L———, starting round in a passion, 
Fixing his eyes for a moment on my wooden phiz, 


, and then aa 


stance, however, was an enormous groan, in which I suddenly assuming a most doleful change of counte- 


nance, he squeezed my hand and said to ine apart, in 
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a tragic tone, ‘Ah, my dear friend, you were right—|| the various circumstances which cause disease and | thee, conversing, I forget all time,’ as John Milton 


M j ’ 
you were right. 


1} 
1] 
‘He that would lead a happy married life, | 
{ 


First learn to rule and then to have a wife,’ 


says Beaumont and Fletcher—and a pleasant apho- | by any one who would trace the history of two hea 


rism it is too—and a wise and useful—but with slight 
alteration, a periphrasis comprehending advice not 
less to the purpose may be presented— 


‘He that would lead a happy wedded life, 
Beware of marrying a too youthful wife.’ 





From the New-York Mirror. 
MATRIMONIAL FELICITY. 


‘For know, Tago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdeinona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition, 
Put into circumscription and confine 


For the sea’s worth.’ Gthello. 


| 
I REALLY do not know any thing more serious than | 


getting married, unless it be getting hanged ; and yet, 
many pretend to consider it as an excellent joke, 
which, merely to mention, is enough to set a whole 
company into a titter. 
culiar to the younger portion of humanity, and those 


who have not put their free condition ‘into circum-. 
scription and confine ;’ as I have observed, that the | 


married people laugh much less, when the subject is 
started, than the’rest. As for the young single ladies 
and gentlemen, matrimony is quite a standing theme 
of ridicule with them, and when they behold an indi- 
vidual on the eve of entering into that happy state, 
they take credit to themselves if they do not laugh in 
his face. The two sexes, also, I have observed, have 
different methods of expressing their interest on these 
occasions; the female rather blushing and smirking 
when the discourse turns towards it, the male letting 
their feelings escape in little brisk repartees, and pop- 


ping opinions which have got to be common property, | 
heir usual flashes || 


and indispensable at a wedding. 
of wit are apt to be replied to by the fairer portion of 


the company ; so that there are many keen encoun- | 


ters, very agreeable for a quict lover of humor, like 
myself, to listen to. 
to be present at a charming connubial festivity, where, 
when the impressive ceremony was over, the general 
sombre cast began to give place to lively bursts of 


mirth, and a great deal was said, which I should be | 


pleased to lay before the reader, if it were possible to 
arrest the shifting scene, and fix it on the page. I 
could not help laughing, however, at the discomfiture 
of a beau, in an attempt to get the upper hand of a 


sweet young girl, who, from her modest downcast 
eyes, and unpresuming demeanor, he doubtless tho’t 
| Wednesday.—Walked in the morning before break- || 


a fair butt for his shafts of wit. 

‘Do you know what IT was thinking of all the time 
during the ceremony ?” 

* No, sir—what ?” 

‘Why, I was blessing my stars that I was not the 
bridegroom.’ 

‘And I suppose the bride was doing the same 
thing,’ rejoined his fair antagonist. 

I am a great admirer of wit in women, where, as 


in the present instance, it is only used to repel ag- 


gressions. 


It has been my fate to witness a large number of, 


marriages, and to have officiated at many, in the ca- 
pacity of groomsman, a station I must add very awk- 
ward for a plain man. It is but holding the torch for 
our happy friends to enter into the heavenly tenement 
of Hymen, the gates of which close immediately, 
leaving us on the outside ; but whether or not this is 
a misfortune, people may not all agree. Surgeons, 
in medical colleges, find dissecting a body to be one 
of the most efficacious modes of instruction; and by 
exhibiting the organization of the human frame, and 


This, it is true, is more pe- | 


I happened, but a few days ago, 


death, fling a valuable light upon the minds of those 
| whose business it is to effect a cure. I think that 


rts, 


'from the glow and agitation of early love, to the 
i coolness and quiet into which that portion of the man 
|, and woman is apt to sink after marriage. 

1 I was talking with a friend of mine, who has been 
I} 


| about fifteen years. Fifteen years!—that’s a very 
\\long time. A man might change much in fifteen 


| 
1 years. He told me he had kept a little journal, from 


| the first moment he saw Juliana until a year after they |, 
|| were indissolubly united in the tenderest bonds, when | 


| from some cause which he did not state, he stopped it 
‘and has never had time to resume it. 

Ife handed me the manuscript, one afternoon, in a 
hurried manner, when the companion of his prosperi- 
ty and sharer of all his woes, had quitted the room 
for a moment. 

‘For heaven’s sake,’ said he ina whisper, and look- 
ing round him in a hurried manner, with some ap- 
pearance of alarm—‘ for heaven’s sake, don’t let my 
wife see it, or there’ll be the devil to pay.’ 

She entered at the moment, and I could not he!p 


smiling at the suddenness with which the doating | 


husband changed his attitude and expression, from 
> ’ 


that of alarm and haste, to perfect placidity and in- | 
nocent indifference. It must have required a vast | 
deal of practice, to reduce his nerves to such a plia- || 


bility ; and had it not been for the meek and submis- 

sive deportment of Mrs. , I should almost have 

concluded that her husband was in the dilemma which 
| Byron ascribed to the mates of all intellectual wives. 

‘Say, oh ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

And answer truly—bave they not hen-peck’d you all? 
[ have drawn upon the diary of the husband and 
lover pretty freely, but if not too copiously for the 
wish of the reader, my friend, I am sure will excuse 

me. 


June, Wednesday, 1816.—Every body is talking 


to me about Juliana—telling me to beware of her | 


eyes ; that there is death in her smile, and al] that. 

I should like to see this proud beauty. 
Saturday.—Well, I have seen Juliana, and she is 

infinitely more beautiful and bewitching than I had 


conceived. What a head for a picture !—what thrill- 


ing eyes! Did you ever see such lips !—and, heavens, |, 


her voice, like the Aolian harp, which—but I am in- 
terrupted. 
July, Tuesday.—Rode with Juliana. 


! 
fast with Juliana. 


|| Thursday.—Walked in the evening through the | 


| grove, with Juliana—moonlight. Mem.—Remember 
the little turn in the lane as long as I live. 
Friday.--Spent the afternoon reading to Juliana, 
, afterwards took a walk; need I say with whom? 
| Saturday.—Dreamed all night of Juliana. 
1 Sunday.—Went to church with Juliana. Walked 
/on the Battery—a spot which from this time shall be 
|| ever sacred to the purest and sweetest recollections. 
Wednesday.—I was too much agitated yesterday 
to write—too excited—too exquisitely happy. On 
|| Monday evening we sat together on the sofa, and to 
my surprise and delight alone. Alone, oh, word 
‘sweet to lover’s ears. Oh, could we be for ever 
‘alone! 
|| our own,’ and there spend existence in wandering 
about together. I squeezed her hand; I reminded 
| her of the little turn in the lane—and—we are to be 
| | married. What fools men are for living single. Why, 
I could be happy only conversing with her. ‘ With 








much good might be effected on the same principle, | 


| 
{ 
| 


Oh, could we have ‘some dear little isle of 


'says. By the way, one thing for which I Joye Miltoy 


|, so, is his pure pictures of connubial happiness, And 


_yet they say, Mrs. Milton cut up some capers 
|| that they actually separated. 


and 
I'll not believe it. 


| August, Monday.—We have been married ty 

/weeks. I have not spent an evening from home 

| how charming ! domestic peace. All we want 

isacat. I wish Juliana loved music though, 

September, Monday.—I never knew businésg 80 

| dull as it is at present. L. & M., have failed, and the 

! Communipaw Granite Rock Bank has broke, Alas 
| what are the hopes of man! j 

| October, Tuesday.—Mrs. B is really a charm. 

ing woman ; but it’s devilish dull at home. Yet | 

| dare not go out for fear of her displeasure. I cayohy 

1 it last night, I think, for staying over my time, By 
the lord Hal,’ she made me open my eyes. I believe 
in that story about Mrs. Milton. I should like t) 
know what John did to bring him into trouble. Hoy 

| he must have laughed when he wrote that aboy 

‘| wedded bliss.’ Poor fellow! 

| June, 1817. Wednesday.—There is something 

| very ludicrous in the common hum-drum, matrimoniai 

} conversations. Fancy me ready to goto the counting 
| room soon after breakfast, wife says— 

‘ What will you have for dinner to-day, my dear! 

| I want some money for marketing.’ 

‘Well, dear, I don’t know. Suppose we have 

| steak and onions ? 

‘We had steak and onions yesterday, my dear,’ 

‘ Well, then, my dear, a leg of mutton,’ 

‘Shall we have a pudding, my dear ? 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

|| ‘Then there are other subjects which do not term. 

|| nate so amicably. 

|| « My dear.’ 

|| © Well, my dear.’ 

} ‘I have taken board for you at Communipavw. | 

| Wish you to stay a month there with little Bob.’ 

‘My dear—’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, it’s so much cheaper.’ 

‘ But, my dear—’ 

| * But, my dear, I have already taken board, so there 

| is no use in saying anything about it.’ 

| Monday.—She’s gone, and] have had a week's 

peace. Poor John Milton. 


now, 





i 
|| 
1] 
|| 


} 
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Hravellimg Sketches. 
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| From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
LETTER IX. 


PARIS. 


| 
| I mavespentthe day in along stroll. The winl 
blew warm and delicious from the south this morl- 
ing, and the temptation to abandon lessons and lec 
tures wasirresistible. T'aking the Arc de I’ Eicile 
_as my extreme point, I yielded to all the leisurely 
hindrances of shop windows, beggars, book-stalls, 
|and views by the way. Among the specimen-carés 
|in an engraver’s window I was amused at finding, i# 
the latest Parisian fashion, ‘ Hussern-Pasua, Dey é 
Algiers.’ 

These delightful Tuileries! We rambled throug 
them, (1 had met a friend and countryman, and eat 
ced him into my idle plans for the day) and amused 
ourselves with the never-failing beauty and grace of 
the French children for an hour. On the inner t- 
race we stopped to look at the beautiful hotel of 
Prince Polignac, facing the Tuileries, on the oppost 
bank. By the side of this exquisite little model of 
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eas 


a palace stands the superb commencement of Napo- 
jeon’s ministerial hotel, breathing of his glo rious con- 
ception in every line of its ruins. It is astonishing 


what a godlike impress that man left upon all he 


touched. i ee 
Every third or fourth child in the gardens was 


jressed in the full uniform of the National Guard— 
helmet, sword, epaulettes, and all. They are ludi- 
crous little caricatures, of course, but it inoculates 
them with love of the corps, and it would be better 
if that were synonymous with a love of liberal prin- 
ciples. The Garde Nationale are supposed to be 
more than half ‘ Carlists’ at this moment. 

We passed out by the guarded gate of the Tuile- 
ries to the Place Louis XV. 'This square is a most 
peautiful spot, as a centre of unequalled views, and 
yet a piece of earth so foully polluted with human 
blood probably does not exist on the face of the 
slobe. It divides the Tuileries from the Champs 
Elysees, and ranges of course in the long broad 
avenue of two miles, stretching between the king’s 
palace and the Arc del’ Etoile. It is but a list of 
names to write down the particular objects to be 


seen insuch a view, but it commands, at the ex- 


tremeties of its radi, the most princely edifices, seen 
trom hence with the most advantageous foregrounds 
of space and avenue, and softened by distance into 
the misty and unbroken surface of engraving. The 
xing’s palace is on one hand, Napoleon’s Arch, at a 
jistance of nearly two miles onthe other, Prince 
Talleyrand’s regal dwelling behind, with the church 


of Madeline seen through the Rue Royale, while be- | 


fore you, to the south, lies a picture of profuse splen- 
dor; the broad Seine, spanned by bridges that are 
the admiration of Europe, and crowded specimens of 
architectural magnificence ; the chamber of deputies, 
and the Palais Bourbon (approached by the Pont 
louis XVI, with its gigantic statues and simple 
majesty of structure) and rising over all, the grand 
dome of the ‘ Invalides,’ which Napoleon gilded, to 
divert the minds of his subjects from his lost battle, 
and which Peter the Great admired more than all 
Paris beside. Whata place for a man to stand, with 


but one bosom to feel and one tongue to express his 


wonder! 

And yet of what that should make a spot of earth 
snk to perdition, has it not been the theatre? Here 
was beheaded the unfortunate Louis XVI, his wife, 


Marig Antoinette, his kinsman, Philip duke of Or- 


leans, and his sister Elizabeth ; and here were guil- | 


lotined the intrepid Charlotte Corday, the deputy 
Brissot and twenty of his colleagues, and all the vic- 
tmsof the revolution of 1793, to the amount of two 
thousand eight hundred! and here Robespierre and 
his cursed crew met at last with their insufficient ret- 
nhution; and, as if it were destined to be the very 
tlood-spot of the earth, here the fire-works, (which 


were celebrating the marriage ofthe same Louis that | 


was afterwards brought hither to the scaffold) explo- 


ded, and killed fourteen hundred persons! It has| 
been the scene, also of several minor tragedies not | 


worth mentioning in such a connexion. Werela 
Bourbon, and as unpopular as king Philip], at this 


moment the view of the Place Louis XV, from my | 
palace windows would very much disturb the beauty | 
of the perspective. Without an equivoque, I should | 


look with a very ominous dissatisfaction on the ‘ Ely- 
sian fields’ thet lie beyond. 

We loitered slowly on to the Barrier Neuily, just 
outside of which, and right before the city gates 
stands the Triumphal Arch. It has the stamp of 
Napoleon—sim ple grandeur. The broad avenue from 
the Tuileries swells slowly up to it for two miles, and 
the view of Paris at its foot, even, is superb. We 


‘ascended to the unfinished roof, a hundred and thirty 

five feet from the ground, and saw the whole of the 
| mighty capital of France at a coup d’ @il. Church- 
es, palaces, gardens ; buildings heaped upon buildings 
| clear over the edge of the horizon, where the spires 
of the city in which you stand are scarcely visible for 
| the distance. 
| I dined a short time since, with the editors of the 
| Revue Encyclopedique at their monthly reunion. 
| This is a sort of club dinner, to which the eminent 
| contributors of the review invite once a month all 
the strangers of distinction who happen to be in Paris. 
I owed my invitation probably to the circumstance of 
my living with Dr. Howe, who is considered the 
organ of American principles here, and whose force 
of character has given hima degree of respect and 
prominence not often attained by foreigners. It was 
the most remarkable party, by fur, that I had ever 
seen. There were nearly a hundred guests, twenty 
or thirty of whom were distinguished Poles, lately 
arrived from Warsaw. Generals Romarino and 
Fangerman were placed beside the president, and 
| another general, whose name is as difficult to remem- 
ber as his face is to forget, and who is famous for 
| having been the last on the field, sat next to the head 
seat. Near him were General Bernard and Dr. 
Bowring, with Sir Sidney Si.ith, covered with or- 
ders, from every quarter of the world, and the Presi- 
dent of Columbia. After the usual courses of a 
French dinner, the president, Mons. Julein, a yenera- 
ble man, with snow-white hair, addressed the compa- 
ny. He expressed his pleasure at the meeting, with 
the usual courtesies of welcome, and in the fervent 
manner of the old school of French politeness ; and 
then, pausing a little, and lowering his voice, with 
a very touching cadence, he looked around to the 
Poles, and began to speak of their country. Every 
movement was instantly hushed about the table— 
the guests leaned forward, some of them half rising 
in their earnestness to hear: the old man’s voice 
trembled and sunk lower; the Poles dropped their 
heads upon their bosoms, and the whole company 
were strongly affected. His manner suddenly chan- 
ged at this moment, in a degree that would have 
seemed too dramatic, if the strong excitement had not 
sustained him. He spoke indignantly of the Russian 
barbarity towards, Poland—assured the exiles of 
the strong sympathy felt by the great mass of the 
French people in their cause, and expressed his con- 
fident belief that the struggle was not yet done, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 





|| Poland would rise and be free. He closed, amidst 
| tumultuous acclamation, and all the Poles near him 
| kissed the old man, after the French manner upon 
| both his cheeks. 

| This speech was followed by several others, much 
| to the same effect. Dr. Bowring replied handsomely, 
in French, to some compliment paid to his efforts on 
the ‘ question of reform,’ in England. Cesar Mor- 
eau, the great chemist, and founder of the Acade- 
mie d’ Industrie, said a few very revolutionary things 
quite emphatically, rolling his fine visionary-looking 
eyes about as if he saw the ‘shadows cast bofore’ of 
coming events; and then rose a speaker, whom I 
shall never forget—he was a young Polish noble, of 
about nineteen, whose extreme personal beauty and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| his eye and mouth full of beauty and fire, and his 
manner had a quiet native superiority, that would 
have distinguished him any where. He had behaved 
very gallantly in the struggle, and some allusion had 
; been made to him in one of the addresses. He rose 








the time was near when, with France at her back, | 


enthusiastic expression of countenance had _ particu- | 
‘larly arrested my attention in the drawing-room, be- | 
| : | 
| fore dinner. His person was slender and graceful— | 


15 


modestly, and half unwillingly, and acknowledyed 
the kind wishes for his country in language of great 
elegance. He then went on to speak of the m stor- 
tunes of Poland, andsoon warmed into elegance of 
I never was 


the most vivid earnestness and power. 


more moved by a speaker—he seemed perfectly un- 
conscious of every thing but the recollections of 
his subject. 
with indi 


lis eyes swam with tears, and flashed 
gnation alternately, and his fine spinited 


uu 
ed expression, which 


mouth assumed a play of var 





could it have been arrested, would have m mmor- 
tal’ I can hardly write extravagantly « for all 
present were as much excited as myself. ses 
to wonder at the desperate character of the attempt 
to redeem the liberty of a land when he s such 
specimens of its people. I have seen hundred of 
Poles of all classes, in Paris, and I have not met 
with a face of even common dullness among them. 


You have seen by the 


papers, I presume, that a 


body of several thousand Poles fled from Warsaw, 
after the defeat, and took refuge in the northern 


forests of Prussia. They gave up their arms under 


an assurance froin the king 


they should have all 
He 


afterwards to recal his protection, and ordere: 





the rights of Prussian subjects. found it politic 

le 1 them 
back to Poland. They refused to go, and were sur- 
rounded by 


given to fire upon them, th 


' : 
ne orders 


and the 





a detachment of his army, an 
» soldiers refused, 
Poles, taking advantage of the sympathy of the army, 
broke through the ranks, and escaped to the forest, 
where, at the last news, they were armed with clubs, 


and determined to defend themselves to the last. 


The consequence of a return to Poland would be, of 

i@ Polish 
committee, American and French, with General La 
Fayette at their head, have 
of their funds to 
Gr. Howe, 


duty of carrying it to them. 


course, an immediate exile to Siberia. "Tl 
appro} riated a yreat pur 
is body, and our coun- 


’ 1 b 
undertaken the dangé 


tryman, has ron 

He left Paris for Brus- 
sels, with letters from the Polish generals, and advices 
from La Fayette to all Polish committees upon hi: 
| route, that they should put all their funds into tus 
‘hands. He is a gallant fellow, and will succeed if any 
/one can; buthe certainly runs great hazard. 


ros 


prosper him! 
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ETERNITY Gr GOD. 


KY F. W. P. GREENWOOD, 


We receive repeated intimations of decay 
|in the world through which we are passing ; decline 


and change and loss follow in such succession, that we 


’ 
sucil 
“} 


can almost catch the sound of universal wasting, and 
The 


mountain falling cometh to nought, and the rock is 


hear the work of desolation going on around us. 


my 


The waters wear the 
of the dust of the 
earth are washed awey, and the hopes of man are 
| destroyed. our instability, we look 
about for something to rest on, but we look in vain. 


removed out of its place. 


stones; the things which grow out 
Conscious of 


| The heavens and the earth had a beginning, and they 
| will have an end. 
| daily and hourly. 
and die. The rocks crumble,’ the 

‘leaves fade, and the grass withers. 


The face of the earth is changing 
All animated things grow older 
fall, the 
The clouds 
are flying, and the waters are flowing away from us. 

The firmest works of man, too, are gradually 
giving away ; the ivy clings to the mouldering tower, 
|| the brier hangs out from a shattered window, and the 
| wall flower springs from the disjointed stones. The 
'| founders of these perishable works have shared the 
'| same fate long ago. If we look back tothe days of 
| our ancestors, to the men as well as the dwellings of 
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: “1 ff . 
d : F , , 9 s like || enemy, and not feel a compunction that he should eve 
former times, they become immediately associated, | heart, which must be the effect of observation | yy dever 


. | se shad- || have warred with the handful of earth that is 
in our imaginations, and only make the feeling of|| these ? Is there no substance among all these shad- |) hav 18 mould. 


instability stronger and deeper than before. In the \ ows? If all who live and breathe around us are the pres — wt ‘aa gees ae am. 
spacious domes, which once held our fathers, the | creatures of yesterday, and destined to see destruction ! w nat a r on a mile hall ‘ nat we cal] 
serpent hisses, and the wild bird screams. The halls | to-morrow; if the same condition is our oon and the | up in a jong a aie onli "" ry 0 virtue and 
which once were crowded with all that taste and|jsame sentence is written against us; if the solid \ aeeneer and the ara Pasir ap lavished 
science, and labor could procure, which resounded | forms of inanimate nature and laborious art are fading || Upon us som unhee ba ~ ve Y intercourse of 
with melody, and were lighted up with beauty, are and falling ; if we look in vain for durability to the pce ; a it is re henchyer — = tender 
buried by their own ruins, mocked by their own de- | rocks of the mountains, where shall we return, and || ness ; the so re = ‘ remge 88 of the parting 
solation. ‘The voice of merriment, and of wailing, || on what shall we rely ? Can no support be offered ; || hour ; the bed o eat with a se stifled grief ite 
the steps of the busy and the idic, have ceased in| can no source of confidence be named? Oh yes! noiseless attendants, its mute — assiduities— 
the deserted courts, and the weeds choke the entrances, || there is one Being, to whom we can look with a per- ' the last testimonies of parting ~~ ; the feeble, fut. 
and the long grass waves upon the hearth-stone. || fect conviction of finding that security, which nothing || tering, thrilling, pressure of the hand—the last fond 
The works of art, the forming hand, the tomb, the || about us can take away. Tothis Being we can lift || look of the glassing eye, turning upen us from the 
very ashes they contained, are all gone. | up our souls, and on him we may rest them, exclaim- | penne of existence ; he faint eet accents 
While we thus walk upon the ruins of the past, a 1 ing, in the language of the monarch of Israel, ‘ Be- } struggling in se to 0 - ¥ reo of af. 
sad feeling of insecurity comes over us; and that || fore the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou fection. *: go to “$i gee oO — love and 
feelin g is by no means diminished when we arrive at |, hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- meditate ! There settle the account with the con. 
home. If we turn to friends, we can hardly speak to 1} lasting thou art God. Of old hast thou laid the, science for every past endearment unregarded, of that 
them before they bid us farewell. Wesee them a | foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the || departed being who can never, never, never, return to 
few moments, and in a few moments more their work of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou be soothed by thy contrition. 
countenances are changed, and they are sent away.|/ shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall wax old like a | If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to 
It matters not how near and dear they are. The | garment, as a vesture shalt thou change them, and | the soul, or a furrow to the brow of an affectionate 
ties that bind us together are never too close to be|| they shall be changed; ‘but thou art the same, and 1 parent ; if thou arta husband, and hast evgr caused 
parted, or too strong to bebroken. ‘T'ears were never || thy years shall have no end.’ | the fond bosom that ventured its whole happiness in 
known to move the king of terrors, nor is it enough The eternity of God is a subject of contempla- | thy arms to doubt one moment of thy kindnéss or thy 
that we are compelled to surrender one, or two, or|| tion, which, at the same time that it overwhelms us truth ; if thou arta friend and hast ever wronged, in 
many of those we love; for though the price be so|| with astonishment and awe, affords us an immoveable I thought or deed the spirit that generously confided in 
great, we buy no favor with it, and our hold on those || ground of confidence in the midst of a changing | thee ; if thou wast a Jover, and hast ever given one 
who remain is as slight as ever. The shadows all elude || world. All things which surround us, must have had | unmerited pang to that true heart which now lies cold 
our grasp, and follow one another down the valley. ja Creator, for the plain reason, that the first cause 1 and still beneath thy feet : then be sure that every 
We gain no confidence, then, no feeling of security, || must have been uncaused. || unkind look = word, every ungentle 
by turning to our cotemporaries and kindred. We As we cannot suppose a beginning without a cause | action will come throngi:g back upon thy memory 
know that all which are breathing around us, are as | of existence, that which is the cause of all existence, | and knocking dolefully at thy soul ; then be sure that 
short lived as those were which have been dust for|| must be self-existent, and could have no beginning or | thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on the 
centuries. end. | graye, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the una. 
| vailing tear, more deep, more bitter, because unheard 
SORROW FOR THE DEAD. |'and unavailing. Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, 
Tux sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from } and strew the beauties of nature about the grave, con. 
which we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound , Sole thy broken —— if thou canst with these tender 
| we seek to heal—every other affliction to forget ; but | Yet futile tributes of regret ; but take warning by the 
| 








The sensations of vanity, uncertainty, 
and ruin, are equally strong, whether we muse on 
what has long been prostrate, or gaze on what is fall- | 
ing now, or will fall soon. 

If every thing which comes under our notice has 
endured for so short a time, and in so short atime 
will be no more, we cannot say that we reccive the 
least assurance by thinking on ourselves. When 
they, on whose fate we have been meditating, were | 
engaged in the active scenes of life, as full of health | 











this wound we consider it a duty to keep open, this | bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over ihe do, 
affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude.— ||2%d henceforth be more faithful and affectionate in the 
Where is the mother who would willingly forget the | discharge of thy duties to the living.— Washington 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, || Trving. 

and hope as we are now, what were we? We had no | though every recollection is a pang? Where is the |, = 
knowledge, or consciousness, or being; there was not! child that would willingly forget the most tender of || 
a single thing in the wide universe which knew us. | parents, t!:ough to remember be but to lament ?- Who- || ; : 
And after the same interval shall have elapsed which | eyer in the hour of agony would forget the friend over 1 Written for the Bougue. 
now divides their days from ours, what shall we be a whom he mourns 2 Who, even when the tomb is i] MOGRE AND BYRON. 

What they are now. Whena few more friends have | closing upon the remains of the most loved—when ‘Man is a poct anda musician by nature,’—so says 
left us, a few more hopes deceived, and a few more! he feels his heart as it were crushed in the closing of | the learned Dr. Blair, from whom however I take the 
changes mocked us, ‘we shall be brought to the grave,| its portals, would accept of consolation that must be r liberty of differing almost ‘in toto.” Some undoutt- 
and shall remein in the tomb ; the clods of the valley | brought by forgetfulness? No! the love which sur- || edly are born with finer feclings, with more sensitive 
shall be sweet unto us.’ All power will have for-| yives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes of the and easily excited minds than others; and in all such 
saken the strongest, and the leftiest will be laid low,| soul ; if it has it woes it has likewise its delight, and || the latent principles of poetry lie hid. Nature some- 
and every eye will be closed, and every voice hushed.;} when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into || times brings these forth, and at others the existence 
and every heart wil! have ceased its beating. And! the quiet tear of recollection, when the sudden an-|| of them is unknown even to the possessor until som 
when we are gone ourselves, even our memories will |’ punish and the convulsive agony over the present ruins || unforseen circumstance reveals the beauties of the cor 
not stay behind us long. A few of the near and dear| of all that we most loved is softened away into pen-||cealed gem. Prosperity occasionally, but more of ten 
will bear our likeness in their’ bosoms, till they too} sive meditation on all that it was in the days of its|, adversity, is the magnet that draws out these ‘mys 


have arrived at the end of their journey, and entered | loveliness, who would root out such a sorrow from the | terious imaginings of heavenly birth.’ 
the dark dwelling of unconsciousness. In the thoughts | heart though it may sometimes throw a passing cloud 
of others we shall live only till the last sound of the |! 


bell which informs them of our departure, has ceased 
to vibrate in their ears. A stone, perhaps, may tell 





Original Papers. 





Poetry is the language of the passions, the child of 
over the bright hour of gayety, or spread a deeper | the imagination, and as a celebrated writer reer 
sadness over the hour of gloom ; yet who would ex-|, the ‘essence of all that is bright and pure ane lovely 
change it for the scng of pleasure or the burst of rev- ‘in nature.’ The lover has always sought to aye 
some wanderer where we lie, when we came here, elry ? No! there is a voice from the tomb sweeter | the glowing and ardent language of his passion In the 


and when we went away; but even that-will soon re- _than seng; there is a remembrance of the dead, to | flowing measures of verse. The mailed and belted 
fuse to bear us record. ‘ Effacing fingers’ will be busy || which we turn even from the chambers of the living. || knights and the proud and haughty dames of chivalry, 
on its surface, and at length will wear it smooth ; 


\ . e | e “4° Ee } i ed 
| Oh the grave, the grave! it buries every error—covers '| were held in willing bondage while the — ¢ 

and then the stone itself’ will sink or crumble, and the |) every defect—extinguishes every resentment !—From | troubadour sang to the thriliing notes of his harp, % 
wanderer of another age will pass, without a single 


‘ : Pa . ich wat 
, its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and ! wild melodies of the north, or the soft and rich “ 
call upon his sympathy, over our unheeded graves, tender recollections. iblings of southern lands. The sons of song a 
, ee | : ; it 

Ig there nothing to counteract the sinking of the|;} Who can look down upon the grave, even of an ||eyer, even in the rudest ages of the w orld, met w! 
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aready and hospitable reception. The door of ~~ 
bumble peasant’s cottage was ever opened readily at | 
hig call, and the massive gates of the frowning castle | 
have swung wide to admit the welcome bard. But 
these days have passed away, and with them the ro- 
mance that gave a charm to life. ‘he gay and splen- 
ji@ tournament, with its crowds of plumed knights 
and fair ladies, the clash of armour, the thrilling notes 
of music, the floating pennon, the shivered lance,— 
all these were themes on which the poet’s imagina- 
tion might revel. But they have gone ;—the veil of 
the past has fallen over them, and oblivion is fast 
drawing its dark pall over these fairy scenes of by- 
gone years. But we have been diverging from our 
abject, to wander through the enchanted groves of 
what now exists only in imagination. 

Almost every nation has had its Poet, whose in- 
spired strains handed down from father to son, chant- 
ed at the festive board, and shouted on the battle- 
feld, still remain as sweet as when first poured forth 
by the child of song. Such was the ‘ Hafiz’ of the 
Persians, and such is the Moore and the Byron of 
modern ages. ‘Io them has been given the true 
spirit of song, and as their ‘pens bodied forth the 
visions of their imaginations,’ a delighted world ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of true genius over the 
false illusions of mere labored excellence, and with 
asimultaneous voice crowned these favorites of the 
muses with their own laurel. Their names are en- 
graven deeply on the heart of every true lover of 
song, and their lays will be repeated when the mar- 
ble monuments of their contemporaries shall have 
mouldered into dust. The genius of Byron differed 
much from that of Moore, and indeed, from that of 
any poet ancient or modern. In his Don Juan he 
has struck out entirely a new path, and one which 
has never except by himself been successfully follow- 
ed;—he dashes forward in an easy, but determined 


soaring far away on the pinions of his untiring imagi- 
nation. His descriptions are vivid and interesting, 
and give an almost supernatural brightness to the 
most common events. Who can read ‘The Ship- 
wreck’ without involuntarily shuddering at the hor- 
ror of the scene, which is brought almost before the | 
vision. The agony of the starving crew, the father | 








ger, are depicted with the force and skill of a master | 


genius. Byron delighted in the gloomy and terrible ; 
tnd, if I may be allowed the figure, was like a dark 
tnd ancient castle whose frowning walls and myste- 
lous windings confer a strange awe on the beholder ; 
—While Moore rather resembles a neat little cottage, 
whose clustering woodbine and sweet simplicity, lend 
charm that cannot fail of pleasing the admirer of 
imple beauty. 
The loss of friends, the jealousy of rivals, the 
use of poverty, and many other adverse circum- 
lances—and which were peculiarly so to Byron, 
whose heart was formed for every kind and tender, 
eeling,’ rendered him in after life, a decided misan- 
Tope. His poetry took the tone of his feelings, 
ind the pictures he drew became as stern and un- 
fendly as his own spirit. Moore’s life, on the con- 
ary, has been one of continued prosperity and suc- 
“ss. He has experienced no blast or misfortune to 
uflle or disturb the serenity of his feelings. He has 
“caped free from the poisoned arrows of envy and 
*teism 5 and his imagination, free and untainted, 
*§ pictured forth those bright dreams of joy and 
“PPlness which delight every reader. 
HADDAD-BEN-AHAB. 


a : died about twenty years ago. 
manner, throwing aside the shackles which former || y) 5 


- : ; - he | 
scthors had imposed on this kind of writing, and |dwectly under the shadow of High Rock—a bold | 


, j 7 » Vj] 7 7 > | 
| eminence hanging over the village of Lynn, Mass.,— 


bending over his dying child, and finally the casting || 
of lots for a victim to appease their maddening hun- |, 
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Mott Pitrcner—A Foem. Eoston; Carter & Hendee. 8vo i| 
pp. 27.— 7 ; H 

A most unsentimental name, truly ; but neverthe- | 
iless excellently well chosen as the title to the! 


| . . e . 1] 
| poem in question ;—a ‘full strange, and terrible imis- || 


| terie,’ a tale of sorcery, and witchcraft, yet abound- | 
‘ing with beautiful sentiment and language. The. 
writer has seen fit, from what cause we know not, | 
to withhold his name from the public, and has sent | 
it forth into the world, unacknowledged, to gain a) 
_Teputation by its own intrins‘c merit, or to pass alone | 
'to the tomb of oblivion, if that were insufficient to || 


i * | 
| Sustain it. But we think he can have no cause to || 
| fear for its success nor do we hesitate to say that || 





this effort will add much to the literary reputation || 
of Mr. —. Reader—we had almost told you, 
what we do not really know, yet on the first glance || 
| at its pages, we suspected, and the introduction of | 
| those spirited and beautiful lines commencing ] 
‘Land of the forest and the rock— || 

Of dark blue lake, and mighty river,’— | 

without the usual mark of question, confirmed the r 
half-formed opinion, that the author was none other | 
than our friend, John G. Whittier; but, we only 
guess at this—we do not know—pos-i-tive-ly. 
Moll Pitcher, may not be strictly considered as || 

| the heroine of the tale, but her name, as the author | 
informs us in a note, ‘ is familiar to almost every in- | 
habitant of New-England ;—and her fame has exten- || 
ded to all parts of the commercial world—in short | 
wherever American seamen have been known. No | 


Pythoness of the olden time—no Druid of ancient | 
Britain, churming over his misleto—no Scald of the | 
North, bending at the shrine of Odin, ever acquired 
|a more diabolical reputation, or was sought after with 
greater earnestness by a credulous community. She | 
Her residence was | 








|and commanding a wide prospect of wild and beau- 


| stretches away to where the ancient and picturesque | 
| village of Marblehead rests on its rocky foundation, | 
like the eyrie of a sea-eagle. On the other, are the | 
beautiful beaches of Nahant and Chelsea—the islands | 
‘sleeping like green-winged sea-birds in the distant || 
bay of Boston, and the white sails flitting past them. | 
|The whole apparatus of divination which she used |, 
consisted of a cup into which tea was poured, and | 
afterwards emptied from it. By the peculiarities of || 
the shape or the position of the small particles of tea 
left in the bottom of the cup, she pretended to decide 
| upon the destiny of her visiters.’ 

The poem is somewhat after the style of Coleridge’s 
‘ Christabel,’ and in some respects infinitely better, 
being much smoother in the versification and less 
ambiguous in narration, although this smoothness may 
not be considered, by all, as an improvement on 
a style which is distinguished particularly by its 
irregularity. Itis a tale of a ‘ fair ladie’ who, by 
some irrevalence had excited the enmity of the old 
witch and provoked the exercise of sorcery to excite 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


time absent. 
will here give the story in the poct’s own words. 
‘She stood upon a bare, tall crag, 
Which overlooked her ragged cot— 
A wasted, gray and meagre hag, 
In features evil as her lot. 
She had the crooked nose of a witch, 
And a crooked back and chin, 
And in her gait she had ahitch, 
And in her hand ske carried a switch, 















To aid her work of sin, 


CES BOVQUBa. i 


breathed gentle tones’ 
dream of the joys of celibacy, in which thou wert 


A twig of wizard-hazle, which 

Had grown beside a haunted ditch, 

Where a mother her nameless child had thrown 
To the running water and merciless stone. 


Who's coming up the winding path, 
Worn faintly in the mossy rock ?— 
Enveloped in its ample cloak 

‘hath. 

Why laughs the witch to see her come 


The form a woman's semblance 


So stealthily towards her howe? 

Knows she that dim shape thus afar, 
When scarce one shorn and shadowed star, 
With its faint line of wizard | ght 

of the 


Long Jaughed the witch--and then she 


Crosses the shadow night? 
spoke, 
And echo answered from the rock, 
As if some wild and evil elf 
Within its caverns dared to mock 
Iler strange communion with herself. 
‘And so,’ she cried, she’s come at last,— 
The oak will kneel before the blast, 
And wherefore should the sapling frail 
Rend its light form against the gale? 
The heart is strong—but passion stronger, 
And love than human pride is longer-- 
Ard ill may wonan's weakness scorn 
What manhood’s strength hath hardly borne! 
Iknow her tread—'tis haughty yet, 
As if she could not all forget 
Her early scora of me and mine. 
Ay, let her come !—the early spell, 
Which binds her heart so sweetly well, 
Shall serpent-like around it twine! 
I know the charm—I know the word, 
Which, powerless as the snake-charmed bird, 
Shall bind her with its fearful tone-- 
Her cherished thoughts shall all be heard, 
Her secret hopes shall all be known.’ 


The twain are then introduced to the abode of the 
old witch, 


‘ 





a low dark room 
With here and there a crazy chair, 

A broken glass—a dusty loom— 

A spinning-wheel--a birchen broom, 
The witch’s courier of the air’-- 


The writer then introduces a strain of reflection 


i | on the decline of New-England romance, and says : 
|tiful scenery. On the one hand, the rugged coast | 


‘Our witches are no longer old 
And wrinkled beldames, Satan sold, 
But young and gay and laughing creatures, 
With the heart’s sunshine on their features— 
Their sorcery—the light which dances 
Where the raised lid unveils its glances; 
Or the low breathed and gentle tone 
Faintly responding unto ours, 
Soft, dream-like, as a fary’s moan 
Above its nightly closing flowers!” 
Prithee! friend Whittier, if indeed it is thee 
whose ideas we have just quoted,—have these ‘ low 
awakened thee from that 


once so prone to indulge thyself!—Has the sorcery 
of the present day, woven its mysterious spell around 


her fears for the safety of her lover, who was at that || 
But we intended some extracis, and || 


\that heart, which thou hast oft declared, held no 
/companionship with aught which was tinged with 
| the effeminacy of humanity? We should suppose 
this to be the case, and this opinion is more than 
| strengthened by the delicate perception of female 
beauty, almost rivalling that of Willis, exhibited in 
the picture of thy heroine. 
‘The cloak had fallen from her shoulder 

Revealing such a forin as steals 
Away the heart of the beholder 

As, all unconciously it kneels 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Before the beauty which had stone 

| Ere this upon its dreams alone. 

If yon heve seen a summer star, 
Liquidly soft aud faintly far, 
Beaming a smiling glance on earth 
As if it watched the fowret’s birth, 
Then have you seena light less fair 
Than that young maiden’s glances were. 
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A rent cloud tossing in the air, 
And, showing the pure sky between 


which, commencing 


Dark fell her tresses—you have seen || The poem is divided into three parts, the last of | 
\| 
| 


Its floating fragments here and there— 
Then may you fancy faintly, how 
The falling tress—the ring-like curl 
Disclosed or shadowed o'er the brow 
And neck of that fair girl.’ 


It certainly must have required something more 
than the frigidity of bachelorism to bring into exis- 
tence such glowing ideas. But this is irrevalent. 


Again the witch is introduced to the reader in her 
own dismal abode where she reveals, what the mai- 
den believed to be her irresistible destiny. 


‘She threw her pale blue cloak aside, 
And stirred the whitening embers up, 
And long and curiously she eyed 
The figures of her mystic cup— 
And low she muttered, while the light 
Gave to her lips a ghastlier white, 
And her 


Seemed like the taper’s latest flaring ; 


sunk eyes unearthly glaring 


‘Dark hair—eyes black—a goodly form— 
A maiden weeping—wild dark sea-- 
4A tall ship tossing in the storm-- 
A black wreck floating--where is he ?? 
This ambiguous declaration, by the joint operation 
of fear and superstition received the most fearful 


construction. 


¢ Like a cold hand upon her heart 
The dark words of the sorceress lay, 
Something to scare her spirit’s rest 
Forevermore away.’ 
and such indeed was the effect of this declaratio 
Gy 531 


not that on the maiden’s heart, 





The sybil’s dark and cunning art 


| ‘A tall ship tossing in the bay! 

} flow glorious the strarger seems— 

| With tapering masts and streamers gay, 

\ Rejoicing in the glad sun-beams! 

| Beautiful voyager !—she has been, 

| Unsbrinking upon God’s high sea— 

i Bearing right onward bravely when 

||we think decidedly the most excellent, as poetry ; 
but the story somewhat diminishes in interest, and 


‘the conclusion is rather vague and indistinct, leaving | 


\,the mind of the superficial reader, somewhat unsat- 
|| isfied. 
¢There’s one upon her seamy deck, 
With keen eye fastened on the shore,’ 
jand this one is the long absent lover. They meet 
| again— 
‘And then she smiled again so sadly, 
So soft, so sweet—alas—so madly ! 
Oh—God !—was this a human greeting? 
Was this an ardent lover’s meeting ? 
The wanderer pressed her burning brain, 
With marble lip, and eye unweeping, 














While to its lid the tears were creeping, 





| Hot, slow, like drops of fiery rain ? 

|| The pronoun which we have italicised, is ‘ Azs’ in 

ithe copy, the correctness of which we considered 
rather questionable, for we cannot possibly conceive, 
| how ‘the wanderer’ could ‘ press his burning brain, 
with marble lip!’ But this may very probably be a 

|| mere typographical error, (which by the bye are nu- 


| ba “yy 
|| merous,) or it is possibly an error of our own under- 


jstanding. ‘The poem continues— 


| 
The storm-wind followed free !” } 


i 

| Must move as light and quietly 
As that meek breath of Summer Heaven, 

Which woke of old its melody ;— 
is continued until— 
The mist hath vanished from her brain, 

Like clounds the sun of noon has met ; 

| And reason lights her eye again ; 
\ * * * ox * * % 
Again, her hours go by like dreains Modere 


Which float above an infant's sleeping, 
| Soft as the flow of moonlight streams | 
When the gemmed dew of evening seems | 
| 
} 
! 


=e 





} Tears which the holy stars are weeping ! 
|| Here the hero and heroine, are left, and the poem 
|| is concluded, somewhat abruptly. Our limits at this 
| time will not permit us, or we fain would extract the 
} remaining part. It commences beautifully,— 

The shadow of the sunset lies 
Mirrored on quiet lake and stream, 
| So bright, that one might almost dream, 
| With yonder holy sky in view, 
| That Heaven’s own rays were streaming through 
The western doors of Paradise, 
| Left by the spirit of the star 
| 
| 





Of twilight’s holy time ajar! 
| To the figure, however, we have a trifling objection 
Ifthe sky is represented, as, in one of Prentice’s gy. 
| ticles— 
| ‘The far blue wall of Heaven,’ 
i and ‘Heaven’s own rays are streaming through’, 
|| door ajar, and the time, sunset, would it not be the 
|| eastern door of Paradise? True, the door appears 
|| to us in the west, but if Paradise is on the other side, 
|| (we speak figuratively) it certainly must be the east. 
} ern door of Paradise. This may be however, too 
| strict, for there is but little poetic imagery, which can 











Had power to picture future ill, 
And tinge the present darker still. 
Life’s sunniest hours are not without 
The shadow of some lingering doubt-- 
Amidst its brightest joys will steal 
Spectres of evil yet to feel; 
Its warmest love is blent with fears, 
Its confidence—a trembling one— 
lis sinile—the harbinger of tears-- 
lis hope--the change of April’s sun ! 
A weary lot,—in mercy given, 
To iit the chastened soul for Heaven, 
Proinpting with change and weariness, 
its yearning for that better sky, 
Which, as the shadows close on this, 








Giows brighter to the longing eye. 

The second part of the poem commences with an 
eloquent apostrophe to Nahant; and thereafter is in- | 
troduced those most spirited and beautiful lines, com- 

| 


mencing as we have before quoted, than which, the || 


author has never written better, as public opinion has | 
often declared. 
maiden is often seen 


| 

With wild glance, wandering all about | 

Uncertain and irregular. | 
% * * % * * * 


Beautiful one !—her check as pale, 

Even as the feam the wave hath lent 

To the rocks whereon its wrath is spent, 

Like that which lingers on the rein 

Which some fierce steed hath spurned in vain; 

Here, we must qualify somewhat, the approbation 

to which we have deemed the work as a whole enti- | 
tled. Tosay of a beautiful, but love-stricken girl, | 
‘her cheek is pale, even as the foam which lingers on | 
the rein which some proud steed hath spurned,’ though 
ahasty perusal might not detect it, is to say the least, 
a faulty comparison, and mayhap, to some may savor 
somewhat of indelicacy. But we find fault with | 
these lines mainly because they are the first we have 
detected ; and we felt constrained to point out some- 
thing on which to rest, for a moment, the fault-search- 
ing eye of criticism, and without which our review 
would be but indiscriminate panegyric. 





} 


On the beach (Nahant,) the Maniac 


‘The tears of manhood!—they are such, 
As may not speak of selfish wo, 

Beneath some Heaven-directed touch | 

ike Horeb’s rock alone they flow ! 

And oh! if man could always wear 

That strength of pride which loves to bear 

With a firm lip and blenchless eye 

The keenest human agony ;— 

If the strong spirit might not falter 
Beneath the chastening of Heaven, 





If ever on aifliction’s altar 


| 
A tearless sacrifice were given,— 
| Then might that spirit scorn to seek 
| Contrition’s narrow path and lonely, 
| Or knee] in penitence, where meek 
| And humble faith availeth only. 
| Chained down to low material things, 
The soul forgetful of its birth— ‘ 
| Forgetful of its upward wings 
| Would half become a thing of earth— 
| And hence each blow misfortune gives 
But brtaks some chain which binds us here; 
| And every shade the heart receives, 
But makes the eye of faith more clear!’ 
| he fancies which are cherished by the maiden, we | 
/consider perfectly natural, and their effect is cetainly 
‘beautifully expressed. 
She thinks—how strange the thoughts will be 
Of those whose mental light is dim !— 
That one of that bright company 
Wio bend in Heaven the seraph’s knee 
Is ucar her in the form of aim, 
Who bending o’er her lovingly 
Would half confirm her childish whim. 
| And hence her bearing is like one 
Who would not seek, who, would not shun 
fhe kindness strangely proffered her 
By some angelic messenger : 
And yet an awe is on her face, 
With trusting confidence contending, 
Either alternate, yielding place, 
Lie human love with reverence blending. 
The bearing of the lover towards her,—gentle, 
and soothing—as indeed should be, or as is directed— 
The hand which tunes to harmony, 


The cunning harp whose strings are riven 

















| As nature wears the smile of spring, 


be analysed so closely, without discovering far grea. 
ter faults. 
The reader then comes to the closing scene—the 
death-bed of the Witch. 
A beautiful and sylph-like girl, 
With step as soft as summer air— 
* * * * * * * 
Is bending like a seraph there: 
Al sceming child in every thing 
Save in her ripening maiden charms, 


| When sinking into summer's arms. 

| * * * * * * * 
| She peers into that young girl's face, 
Most earnestly, as if to trace 

Something which thrills the broken chain 
Of memory over, once again. 

“ifa—who art thou ?—her daughter ?---here ?” 
She murmurs in those tones of fear, 

Which mingle with the gasping breath 
Like voices from the tongue of death,--- 


thd 





“She, whom my hate hath cursed so long 
Hath she forgot her deadly wrong? 

And, imaiden, hath she bidden thee, 

Bend kindly o’er a wretch, like me?-- 

Nay, then, Heaven bless her !”’---with soine word 
Unuttered is that white lip stirred--- 
Alas---Heaven rest the spirit gone! 












Maiden !---thou’rt with the dead alone. 
This poem, as the author informs us in a brief intr 
| duction, ‘is the offspring of a few weel:s of such leis 
ure, as is afforded by indisposition, and is given to the 
world in all its original negligence—the thoughtsfres) 

as when first originated ; ? but we can hardly discov 
any thing of negligence. There are few lines which 
| hours of study would improve, and the whole work 8 
highly characteristic of the writer to whom we bare 
| attributed it—easy and graceful in style—chaste and 
‘beautiful in language—and replete with refined mot! 
‘sentiment. We are not a little surprised, that he 
| should withold his name from such a work, one which 
cannot but add much to his already brilliant reputatio! 
and which will be read with high gratification, no 
| only by the present, but by the generations which 
shall come after. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fly away, pretty Moths: 


THE WORDS BY T. H,. BAYLEY, ESQ. 


THE PIANO-FORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED FOR ‘THE BOUQUET.’ 
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Fly a-way pretty moth to the shade, Of the leaf where you slumber'd all day, 
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Be content with the moon, and the stars, pretty moth, And make use of your wings while you may, Tho’ yon glittering light may have dazzled you quite, Tho’ the gold of yon lamp may be 
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things in this world that look bright, pretty moth, On- ly dazzle to lead us a - 
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world that look bright, pretty moth, On-ly dazzle a - - - stray. 


SECOND VERSE. But though dreams of delight 
I have seen, pretty Moth, iu the world May have dazzled them quite, 
Some as wild as yourself and as gay, They at last found it dangerous play : 
Who, bewitched by the sweet fascination of eyes, Many things in this world that look bright, pretty Moth, 
Flitted round them by night and by day; Only dazzle to lead us astray. 
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influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the mem ries of ea ly years, and in the thoughts of glory 
that chain our spiriis to the gates of Paradise.’”’—Prentice. 











FOREST HYMN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Tue groves were Got's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,——ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthens; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silenc:, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication. © For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences, 

Which, fron the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mo-sy boughs, and froin the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swdyed at once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thoazht of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries and adore 

Only among the crowd, ana under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised. Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this azed wood, 

Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 


Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
Ail these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Amon their branches, till, at Jast, they stood, 

As now they stand, massive and tall and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Gommunion with his maker. Here are seen 

No traces of inan’s pomp or pride ;—no silks 
Rustle, nor jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter; no fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But thouart here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

+ In music ;—thou art in the cooler breath, 

Fhat from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt ;—the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here ts continual worship ;—nature, here, 

In the tranquility that thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passed ; and yon clear spring, that, ’midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. ‘Thou hast not left 
Thyself, without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 

By whose immoveable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annibilated—not a prince, 

In that proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as lofty as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower, 

With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 


Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful youth 

In all its beautiful forns. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh, there is vot lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 

Of his arch enemy Death—yea—seats himself 
Upon the sepulchre, and bloo ns and siniles, 

| And of the triunps of his ghastly fo2 

Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 





Ther2 have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness and gave 

Their lives to thouzht and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 

Less ayed than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ;—and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 

| Retire, and in thy presence re-assure 

| My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

| The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 

Oh, God! when thou 





| And tremble and are still. 
| Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thuuderbolts, or fill, 
| With all the waters of the firmament, 
| The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
| And drowns the villazes; when, at thy call, 
| Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent and overwhelins 
| Its cities—who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these treme:ndous tokens of thy power, 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by? 
Oh, fron these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
| Of the mad unchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 
| In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And, to the beautiful order of thy works, 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 





From the New-England Magazine. 
| HYMN TO MAY. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Ir is the Spring, the soft, delicious Spring, 
Wreathing a garland of just budding flowers, 
Stirring the young leaves with her gentle wing, 
And making green the paths of forest bowers, 
Whose siniles, I see, such chasten’d beauty fling 
Upon the track of the swift gliding hours. 
Her breath falls sweetly on the wither’d earth, 
And lo! what sudden loveliness has birth! 


The fields put on their verdure,—the small rills 
Leap merrily along, with shout and glee ; 
The slanting woodlands the uprising hills, 
The moss-crown’d rocks, and every emerald tree, 
Drink the reviving influence that fills 
An atinosphere, through which the frail clouds flee, 
Like fairy barks, that slowly waft afar 
The wandering spirits of some lonely star. 


The icy gale of winter, which had seal’d 

The joy of fountains, and the play of streams, 
Is flown at length, and now, to light reveal’d, 

They scatter on the air their diamond gleams ; 
The frozen wounded land is kindly heal’d, 

By the mild visiting of sprinz-tide beams ; 

















Ghee 


And now no longer comes an angry voice 
From the chafed Ocean—but his waves rejoice. 
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His children cling about hin, and his wile 
Regardless of the wintry blast doth stand 
Watching his last, far footste;> with the gaze 
Of speechless misery —What hath he done ?— 
In passion’s maluess did he raise the steel 
Against his neighbor's breast,—or in the stealth 
Of deep, deliberate malice, touch his roof 
‘With widely desolating flane ?—No —No.— 
H's crime is poverty —He hath no hoard 


- Of hidden wealth fiom wheuce to satisfy 


His creditor’s demand.—Sickuess perchance 
Did stay his arin,—or adverse skies deny 
The promis’d harvest,—or the thousand ‘ills 
That throng the hard Jot of the sons of toil 
Drink up his spirits.—Ye indeed may hold 
His form incarcerate,—but will this repair 
The trespass on your purse ?—To take away 
The means of labor, yet require its fruits 
In strict amount, methinks doth savor more 
Of ancient Egypt's policy, than Christ’s,— 
Themis, perchance, may sanction what the tails 
Of Him who came to teach the law of love, 
Condems.—* How readest thou ?” 


There are who deems 
The smallest portion of their drossy gold 
Full counterpoise for liberty and health,— 
And God’s free air, and home’s sweet charities, 
*Mid the gay circle round their evening fire 
They sit in lusury,—the warbling songz, 
The guest,—the wine-cup speed the flying hours, 
Forgetful how the captive’s head doth droop 
Within his close-barr’d cell,—or how the storm 
Doth hoarsely round his distant dwelling sweep 
Where she who iu their lowly bed hath wrapped 
Her famished babes, kneels shivering by their side, 
And weeping mingles with her lonely prayer.— 
Revenge may draw upon these prion griefs 
To pay her subsidy,—and sternly wring 
A usury from helpless woman’s wo, 
And infancy’s distress ;—but is it well 
For souls that hasten to a dread account 
Of motive and of-deed, at Heaven’s high bar, 
To break their Savior’s law? 








—Up,—cleanse yourselves 
From this dark vestige of a barbarous age,— 
Sons of the Gospel’s everlasting light !— 
Nor let a brother of your sun-blest clime 
Reared in your very gates, participant 
Of freedom and salvation’s birthright, find 
Less favor than the heathen. It would seem 
That Man who for the fleeting breath he draws, 
Is still a debtor, and hath nought to pay,— 
He, who to cancel countless sins expects 
Unbounded clemency,—'twould seem that he 
Might to his fellow-man be pitiful, 
And shew that mercy which himself implores. 





Licuter than air, hope’s summer visions die, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky, 

If but a beam of sober reason play ; 

So fancy’s fairy frost work melts away! 

But can the wiles of art,—the grasp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well spent hour !—Rogert 





Ture is given 
Unto the things of earth which time has bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he bath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement ; 
For which the palace of the present hour 


Must yicld its pomp, and wait till ages are its dove 


B yr ‘on. 
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